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Xenoglossy 


BY THE EDITOR 


Xenoglossy is a word given us by Professor Charles 
Richet meaning speaking with tongues. The term is com- 
posed of two Greek words—xenos (strange) and glossa 
(tongues). 

In the twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, St. Paul said: “Now concerning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, I would not have you ignorant . . . Now there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of workings, but the same God, who worketh 
all things in all. But to each one is given the manifestation 
of the Spirit to profit withal. For to one is given through 
the Spirit the word of wisdom; and to another the word 
of knowledge, according to the same Spirit; to another 
faith, in the same spirit; and to another gifts of healings, 
in the one Spirit; and to another workings of miracles; 
and to another prophecy; and to another discernings of 
spirits: to another divers kinds of tongues: and to another 
the interpretation of tongues; but all these worketh the 
one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally 
even as he will.” 


| 
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In the two most important modern instances of Xeno- 
glossy—the Patience Worth Scripts and the Rosemary 
Case—a spiritual purpose of great magnitude is claimed by 
the source of the phenomenon. In our efforts to approach 
the scientific method in the study of psychical manifesta- 
tions, we have developed a tendency to dismiss such pur- 
ported spiritual messages and to look upon the phenomena 
purely objectively. This tendency has some merit. It helps 
us to keep ourselves from being emotionally involved in a 
subject which really effects us all and from allowing our- 
selves to be blinded by our desires and spiritual needs. 
However, if such spiritual messages are found to be valu- 
able in the light of what we consider our highest morality, 
have we any right to dismiss them from consideration in a 
review of the supernormal manifestations which they ac- 
company? For if Xenoglossy or any other psychical phe- 
nomenon for that matter proves to be supernormal and to 
manifest as claimed by the controlling force, then such pur- 
pose is not only worthy of consideration but is really the 
crux of the whole matter. 

Most of the founders of religious sects and churches 
have been curious neurotic people in themselves but their 
religious messages have been at least in part fresh expres- 
sions of what we believe to be eternal truth and they have 
therefore won a following.* There have been both saints 
and madmen who, though lighted by the fire of religious 
inspiration, have not been able to deliver a spiritual mes- 
sage either on account of their inability to interpret their 
own inner light or from too great a lack of mental balance 
and good judgment. 


If the manifestations of mediumship are indeed spiritual 
gifts as St. Paul said, then the same degrees of useful- 
ness and importance are likely to be attached to them as 
to the gifts of the intellect. All gifts are but tools, and 
their handiwork will be valuable in proportion to the heart, 
intelligence and skill behind them. 


* See Varieties of Religious Experience—William James. 
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In the Xenoglossy of Mlle. Héléne Smith, so ably studied 
and analyzed in 1900 by Professor Theodore Flournoy, 
the Swiss psychologist,* the tool was probably the same 
in principle as that which produced the Patience Worth 
Scripts and the Rosemary Egyptian Xenoglossy, but be- 
cause of some imperfection of the subject’s gift, or even 
more likely, the inferiority of the source of the communi- 
cations, the productions of Héléne Smith are on an entirely 
different mental and spiritual level. 


Mlle. Héléne Smith was of a highly emotional and imag- 
inative type—unhappy in her environment and definitely 
hysterical. Through contact with a Spiritualist circle, she 
developed trance mediumship in which appeared several 
fantastic controls. Chief among these were “Cagliostro”, 
“Marie Antoinette,’ a “Hindoo Princess” and a ‘Man 
from Mars”. These characters alternated with great 
rapidity during Mlle. Smith’s trance. Some genuine 
telepathy and clairvoyance were observed co-incident with 
these trance personalities. 


The Martian character produced a strange language 
which he asserted was a Martian dialect. This seemed un- 
likely on the face of it, but it took Professor Flournoy five 
years to analyze and decipher it. He concluded that it was 
a pseudo-language based upon French—not unlike the pig 
latin that children speak to each other in play though in- 
finitely more complex. It had a certain consistency—the 
whole being a transliteration from French based upon 
French grammar and syntax. There was also a language 
spoken by the “Hindoo Control” which contained smatter- 
ings of Sanskrit. These Sanskrit words could not be ex- 
plained on a theory of subconscious origination like the 
Martian language, but they were so few that Professor 
Flournoy dismissed them as having crept in through Mlle. 
Smith’s reading. Flournoy was quite convinced of Mlle. 
Smith’s sincerity while in the waking state and therefore 
concluded that the whole mediumship was a series of sub- 


* From India to the Planet Mars—Theodore Flournoy. 
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conscious impersonations and complex lingual systems de- 
veloped by the subconscious of the medium’s own mind. 

The explanation of the “Martian Language” in par- 
ticular put psychologists and psychical researchers alike on 
their guard, and in fact inclined them to dismiss the phe- 
nomenon of Xenoglossy as non-existent. The result has 
been that cases of Xenoglossy have been ignored—par- 
ticularly in their philosophical and religious aspects. 

However, in 1913 a case of Xenoglossy appeared which 
caused considerable fresh speculation and shook the re- 
searchers who thought that this question had been settled 
once and for all. It was the case of Patience Worth. In 
the Héléne Smith case, the trance personalities had placed 
all the emphasis upon themselves and upon their medium. 
One romantic drama after another unfolded, strongly re- 
sembling the imaginative flights of adolescent day- 
dreaming. In the Patience Worth case the spiritual pur- 
pose of the communicator: the disseminating of eternal 
truth and the Glory of God was stressed above all else and 
the personal life and identity of the source rather brusquely 
passed over. 

Mrs. Curran, the medium who produced the Patience 
Worth scripts, was a woman of almost no education— 
certainly intellectually inferior to Mlle. Smith. Yet her 
mediumship has created a vast amount of poetry and prose 
which critics agree stands on its own merits as a contribu- 
tion to English literature. Furthermore, it is written for 
the most part in a curious old English vocabulary. 


Mrs. Curran’s scripts were produced in a remarkable 
manner. They were spoken aloud by her or spelled out at 
very high speed without apparently any comprehension of 
their meaning. A sentence was often left in the middle 
and started again at the exact same place after a lapse of 
several hours without reference to the previous manuscript. 

One of Mrs. Curran’s most interesting exhibits was a 
poem or idyll of 66,000 words which she composed before 
witnesses in thirty-five hours in spite of many conversa- 
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tional interruptions. This poem she produced in the same 
manner as her other works—spelling out each word with 
such lightning speed that only a very expert stenographer 
could take it down. The idyll, called Telka, is consistent 
and consecutive throughout and constructed according to 
the rules of dramatic composition. Furthermore, the 
vocabulary is over ninety per-cent pure Anglo-Saxon. 

Dr. Walter Franklin Prince who made an exhaustive 
study of this case says that the consistent use of these 
words—many of them obsolete though once good English 
usage—is the most striking feature of the Curran medium- 
ship. 

Patience Worth claimed to have been a Dorsetshire 
woman of the seventeenth century and most of the words 
are appropriate to that locality and period. But there are 
other words to be found in the English literature of many 
periods. Patience Worth’s language is a mixture of cen- 
turies of English colloquial expression. 


It is impossible to suppose that anyone other than a great 
scholar endowed with an incredible gift for speed in creat- 
ing archaic prose and poetry, could accomplish such a feat 
—and Mrs. Curran was anything but a scholar. Dr. Prince 
concluded that to explain this case, “either our concept of 
what we call the subconscious mind must be radically 
altered, so as to include potencies of which we hitherto 
have had no knowledge, or else some cause operating 
through but not originating in the subconscious of Mrs. 
Curran must be acknowledged.” 

Now we come to the most recent and perhaps the most 
interesting case of all—The Rosemary Case of Egyptian 
Xenoglossy. Three books have been published on this 
mediumship, Ancient Egypt Speaks, After Thirty Cen- 
turies and This Egyptian Miracle by Dr. Frederic Wood, 
the man who has developed the mediumship and kept rec- 
ords of the Xenoglossy. A review of This Egyptian Miracle 
appeared in the April issue of the JOURNAL. 


Rosemary is a pseudonym for an English woman who 
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lives in Blackpool, England. She is well-educated and, as 
far as the records show, she is normal and well-balanced. 
In 1927, she began to exhibit signs of mediumship by pro- 
ducing automatic writing. She wasn’t particularly im- 
pressed with the results and was very skeptical of the 
alleged source. She therefore consulted a friend whom 
she had known through a mutual interest in music and 
whom she knew to be interested in psychic matters—Dr. 
Frederic H. Wood of Blackpool. He suggested that they 
might experiment together. 

There were several communicators to start with but 
they were soon supplanted by the present “control” who 
calls herself the “Lady Nona”. She was described by the 
communicators who came before her as an “Egyptian 
lady of long ago”. 

This communicator, like Patience Worth, was not anxious 
to give details of her earth life or even to reveal her 
identity. She eventually gave a brief account of herself, 
but, presuming that she is the person she claims to have 
been, her reticence is understandable. For it was unlikely 
that she would at first have been believed even by her own 
medium. She claimed to be communicating for the express 
purpose of bringing spiritual revelation to the world to 
combat modern materialism and she said that she was one 
of many who had been chosen for a similar task in the 
present century. It will be remembered that Patience 
Worth avowed a similar mission. 

After some months of writing on spiritual teachings, 
a few facts of “Lady Nona’s” earth life began to emerge— 
distinctly incredible facts! She said that she had been the 
Babylonian wife of Amenhotep III, Pharaoh of Egypt 
during the 18th Dynasty, 1400 B.C. 

Dr. Wood, knowing something of the “Cleopatras” that 
often profess to communicate, was deeply disappointed. 
“Lady Nona” told him that he would have to judge her 
by her deeds and not her words. And although a Pharaoh’s 
Queen may appear at first more like a dramatic impersona- 
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tion of the subconscious than a likely reality, “Lady Nona” 
has proved herself to be a serious and systematic worker, 
always emphasizing evidence and an underlying spiritual 
purpose rather than her own or Rosemary’s personality. 

“Lady Nona’s” return to communication with the earth 
contained a two-fold purpose—first, to revitalize the lost 
vocal language of Ancient Egypt and second, thereby to 
prove survival of bodily death. She promised to dictate 
phrases of this lost tongue to Rosemary and soon after- 
ward Rosemary’s form of mediumship changed from auto- 
matic writing to trance. In time she began to utter a jumble 
of strange sounds—sounds which she avowed in her trance 
voice were a reproduction of the lost language of Ancient 
Egypt. 

These sounds Dr. Wood took down phonetically. After 
some months he wrote an article in a Spiritualist paper in 
which he told the story of “Lady Nona” in brief mention- 
ing her by name. An Egyptologist, Mr. A. J. Howard 
Hulme of Brighton, read the article and was struck by the 
name, Nona, which in Ancient Egyptian means no name. 
This was unknown both to Rosemary and Dr. Wood. Mr. 
Hulme wrote to Dr. Wood and received a batch of phonetic 
phrases by return mail. Thus began the first laborious 
efforts to translate the Rosemary Egyptian Xenoglossy. 

We now come to a most important aspect of the case— 
the lingual evidence, already briefly outlined in the recent 
review of This Egyptian Miracle. For however important 


the spiritual message, it is upon the lingual evidence that 
this case must finally rest. 


The Egyptian language was lost for centuries until the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone in 1799. The stone was in- 
scribed with a decree in hieroglyphics, demotic and Greek. 
Champollion, the great French Egyptologist, was able by 
a comparison of these texts to discover the rudiments of 
the Egyptian alphabet. 

The strange thing about hieroglyphics is that they only 
represent the consonant letters with the exception of a few 
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quasi-vowels like y. Egyptologists suppose that the Egyp- 
tians had no written vowels though they obviously must 
have used them in order to pronounce their language. 


As a result, no living person knows positively how 
ancient Egyptian was spoken, though vocabularies have 
been made in which vowels are guessed at by comparison 
with Coptic words. Coptic is a development of ancient 
Egyptian but it is as far away from the original as modern 
English is from Chaucer—a good deal farther, in fact. 
And it is about as accurate to adopt Chaucerian pronuncia- 
tion for modern English as it is to use Coptic pronunciation 
for ancient Egyptian. 


Mr. Hulme’s system of translation for Rosemary’s trance 
utterances sounds easy. He takes the phonetically written 
word and compares the consonant sounds only with Egyp- 
tian dictionaries. As a matter of fact, the man who under- 
takes such a translation needs a lifelong familiarity with 
ancient Egyptian as I speedily found out when I attempted 
to do some myself. The reason that the translation is so 
difficult is that no two Egyptian dictionaries ever agree 
on the number and arrangement of the Egyptian alphabet. 
And each word may have several different meanings. The 
original vowel sounds, not shown in the hieroglyphics, 
make all the difference in the meaning of the word. If, for 
example, English were written without vowels, we might 
find it difficult to translate the consonant sounds, PT. 
They might stand for pit—pat—put—pot—pet—pout—or 
peat. Unless the context gave us a clue, we wouldn’t know 
which word was intended. 

Here is an example from the Xenoglossy. At one séance, 
Rosemary protested as if in pain. She was apparently 
addressing her psychic guide, “Lady Nona” and the word 
she used was Zakee—Zakee. As she came out of trance 
she protested again in English. “Oh, why do you pull at 
me suddenly, like that.” 

The translator must now look for a word of protest 
suitable to this context. He discards the vowels A and E. 
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He has left Z and K. He looks up ZK in one dictionary 
and there are no Zs at all. He looks in another and finds 
many meanings for ZK with various guesses at pronuncia- 
tion and missing vowels made by the compiler of the dic- 
tionary. Thus he may find Zok—Zook—Zuck—Zak—Zaka 
etc. None of these mean anything resembling a protest 
“please stop pulling me”. The amateur translator is here 
obliged to give up. But the Egyptologist may know that 
there is a word meaning literally bring to an end, which is 
represented in hieroglyphics by SK and spelled in Budge’s 
dictionary S—E—K—I. 

S-E-K-I may not seem at first much like Z-A-K-E-E, 
but it must be remembered that Zakee was taken down 
phonetically. The vowel sound E used by Budge is arbi- 
trary and represents his guess. Z is simply another value 
of s used frequently in English in words like rose. 


I asked a well-known Egyptologist if he considered the 
pronunciation of Seki as Zakee permissible. He told me 
that I could pronounce the word just about as I liked as no 


one knew the vowel sounds or the value of the consonant 
sounds. 


In Egyptian translation, R is interchangeable with L 
and F is another value for V. So you can readily see how 
easy it is to ring the changes on Egyptian pronunciation. 


The elasticity of translation might make it easier to fit 
phonetic sounds to appropriate Egyptian equivalents and 
if it were not for the consistency of use and pronunciation 
and for the fact that “Lady Nona” sometimes gives a trans- 
lation herself for the Egyptian words which proves to be 
correct, we might have to dismiss the evidence as too vague. 


“Lady Nona” has stated that Rosemary is herself a 
reincarnation of a young Syrian captive whom she knew in 
Ancient Egypt in the 18th Dynasty. And recently, Rose- 
mary, or Vola as she is called in connection with her former 


Egyptian life, has begun to recapture scenes from her 
Egyptian incarnation. 
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In describing these scenes, she sometimes gives the Egyp- 
tian words for common objects. Thus she says: 


“There was also a drinking vessel with two handles, 
both of which we held when drinking. It was made of 
earthenware, but the handles were elaborate, and made of 
metal. ‘Lekhee’.” 


Dr. Wood gives a reference in connection with this word 
in Budge’s dictionary. I looked up this reference and found 
the word “Rekher’—a milk pot. At first I thought this 
very far-fetched, but then I noticed that the hieroglyphic 
word shown in Budge for Rekher began with the lion sign 
and Budge himself usually translates the lion sign as L 
and not R. So Dr. Wood is as correct as Budge on this 
point. The word is then the same as that shown in Budge 
with the exception of the final R and it is impossible to 
say whether the Egyptians pronounced the final R or not. 
The French do not in such words as arranger, parler etc. 
Lekhee may indeed have been the correct pronunciation for 
this word meaning drinking vessel as Dr. Wood contends. 
The essential features of the Xenoglossy word and the 
Dictionary word are the same and the same meaning is 
given. 


There are better examples than this one but it. would 


take a lifetime to follow up all Dr. Wood’s references in 
Budge’s and Gardner’s dictionaries. 


To return to the question of consistency in pronuncia- 
tion and meaning—Dr. Wood gives as an example the 
phrase, aeeta—m-ad, which translated to mean “What is 
vexing”, was used in a sitting on October 27, 1931. On 
April 22nd, 1936 it was used again in quite a different con- 
nection and then again on July 2nd, 1938. It was not used 
in between. It was always pronounced in exactly the same 
way and it always bore exactly the same meaning. 


Now it might well be argued that supposing this strange 
tongue to be ancient Egyptian or some lingual system ap- 
proximating it, what was there to prevent Rosemary from 
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making a study of Egyptian hieroglyphics and adding her 
own vowels, inventing each day a number of short sen- 
tences or phrases? 


The answer to this question is the speed with which she 
is able to reply to spontaneous questions. As I have said, 
no one can speak ancient Egyptian, and furthermore, no 
one can read it right off the bat. The process of transla- 
tion is not unlike a cryptogram. Each word must be com- 
pared with several others and the one fitting the context 
adopted—the others discarded. No one could possibly reply 
spontaneously to a sentence prepared in Egyptian. Yet 
“Lady Nona” gave Mr. Hulme sixty-six phrases in Egyp- 
tian during the course of a sitting of one hour and a half 
in reply to twelve questions he had taken 20 hours to pre- 
pare. Moreover, when analyzed, these sixty-six phrases 
proved to be accurate in accordance with ancient Egyptian 
grammar and syntax. 


“Lady Nona’s” spontaniety and rapidity seem to rule 
out the possibility of prepared material and also of telepathy 
—for no living mind has the ability to reply so quickly. 
Certainly, Mr. Hulme and Dr. Wood, the sitters, are exon- 
erated as telepathic agents for they assert that they 
could not possibly formulate a reply in ancient Egyptian 
without a paper and pencil and probably a dictionary too. 


Mr. Hulme has said of the Xenoglossy: 


“Tt is difficult to show and explain to the ordinary reader 
the purely technical and most convincing features: such as 
period characteristics, survival of archaisms, grammatical 
accuracy, peculiar popular terms, ordinary elisions, and 
figures of speech to be found in the Rosemary trance ut- 
terances, but they are very evidential.” 


Unfortunately, not being an Egyptologist, I am obliged 
to take Mr. Hulme’s word that all the grammatical details 
which I have just enumerated in quoting him, are actually 
to be found in the Xenoglossy. It is important that other 
Egyptologists should confirm Mr. Hulme’s and Dr. Wood’s 
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translations. However, I have taken the trouble to run 
down some of Dr. Wood’s references in Egyptian diction- 
aries to check up on his accuracy. Although he may occa- 
sionally take unwarrantable liberties in comparing a word 
of the Xenoglossy with a word in an Egyptian dictionary, 
on the whole, he maintains a high standard of accuracy 
and precision. This point is an important one for we are 
dependent for the present at least upon the research of 
these two men in our consideration of this case. 


It is no easy matter to get Egyptologists to examine the 
Rosemary Xenoglossy. Although it is easy to condemn 
scientists for the narrowness of their views, it is really up 
to psychical researchers to present their evidence with tact 
and not to press the acceptance of their own deductions 
upon the academic world. There is still a very great chasm 
between the evidence and the explanations for it—an abyss 
which logic cannot jump. Therefore, it is foolish to insist 
on any one explanation to the exclusion of all others just 
because of a personal conviction. It is likewise foolish to 
ignore the contentions of “Lady Nona” or whatever intelli- 
gent source is behind the Xenoglossy. 

Professor Battiscombe Gunn of Oxford, one of the lead- 
ing experts on Egyptian grammar and syntax, has taken 
exception to quite a number of the usages in the Rosemary 
Xenoglossy—for example, the use of V for the letter F in 
a large number of cases. And undoubtedly in many in- 
stances he is justified. However, I do not think, from our 
point of view, Dr. Gunn’s criticisms are as devastating as 
they seem at first. It would be more than a miracle if a lost 
language produced through mediumship were technically 
perfect. If the language shows consistency and faithful 
adherence to the basic system of ancient Egyptian and fur- 
thermore can be spoken very rapidly without losing this 
system, then some process is indicated beyond a subcon- 


scious origination such as that of Flournoy’s Mlle. Héléne 
Smith. 


In fact, this is one of the few cases of psychical manifes- 
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tation which seems to be more easily explicable in terms of 
discarnate participation—in other words communication 
from the dead—than on any other hypothesis. 


For telepathy in the usual sense of the term—the trans- 
mission of thought from conscious mind to conscious mind 
—has been ruled out. No one can speak or think in the 
ancient Egyptian language to-day. 


Whether or not the Xenoglossy is actually ancient Egyp- 
tian as it was once pronounced, the structural features of 
it and ancient Egyptian are strikingly similar. 


There is another possible hypothesis—that of tapping 
a cosmic reservoir of knowledge through use of the psychic 
faculties. Such a theory makes the assumption of survival 
unnecessary. And some researchers feel that any theory that 
does not postulate survival of personality is preferable. The 
cosmic reservoir theory, however, is just as speculative as 
the survival theory and involves just as many intellectual 
and scientific barriers to acceptance. 


“Lady Nona” may herself throw some light on the sub- 
ject of the subconscious. She claims that it is only because 
Rosemary was once incarnated in Ancient Egypt and has 
latent memories in her subconscious of the language, that 
she, “Lady Nona’, is able to manipulate the psychic process 
by which these lost locutions have been recovered. This 
case is one of the very few that contains evidence for 


reincarnation. That evidence is however far from con- 
clusive. 


Carey Wilson and the “What Do You Think?” 
Series 


BY HALSEY RAINES 


Epitor’s Note: People in the United States who have never been 
attracted to the literature of psychical research have suddenly become 
aware of the existence of the psychic faculties through viewing a 
series of cinematic representations of psychic happenings in moving 
picture theatres. These “shorts” have been produced by Mr. Carey 
Wilson of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios in Hollywood. 

Heretofore publicity has appeared to be a hindrance to the general 
public’s understanding and serious consideration of the psychic facul- 
ties. But Mr. Wilson’s knowledge of the subject, intelligent ap- 
proach and consummate skill in putting over pictorially ideas of 
considerable philosophical complexity, has created a new and intelli- 
gent interest in the mind of the ordinary movie-goer. It is probable 
that if this series continues, it will have considerable effect upon the 
public mind in respect to psychical research. The pictures are so 
well put together that they win respect and recognition for the 
psychic aspect of man’s nature while at the same time providing 
light entertainment. 

Because of the probable influence of these pictures, we feel that 
the readers of the JourNAL will be interested to know more about 
them and their creator, Mr. Wilson. Those who saw the film which 
was made about Nostradamus, the great French seer of the 16th 
century, will appreciate Mr. Wilson’s courageous effort to spread 
interest and knowledge about the psychic faculties of man. 


* * 


Motion picture producers have frequently been accused 
of imitativeness and lack of moral courage. No one can 
possibly pin such labels on Carey Wilson, who has opened 
the granite-hewn doors of the film colony to the subject of 
psychic research. 


To say that Mr. Wilson had made psychic research 
“respectable” in Hollywood would perhaps be an exaggera- 
tion; to infer that he had sent his peers and compeers 
scurrying through English and American Society journals 
in search of further enlightenment would be over-optimistic. 
But he has at least cast a modest amount of yeast into the 
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leaven of Hollywood’s closed-shop oven. He has blazed a 
new trail in a community and within an industry that must 
have a leader for each venture off the beaten track. 

All his life Mr. Wilson has had an intense interest in 
the odd and unexplainable—anything that challenged the 
faculties of deduction and analysis. He read the literature 
of psychic exploration with avid appetite, and is one of the 
few executives in the entertainment field to have maintained 
and kept up such an interest, despite physical demands of 
a high pressure business schedule. There were two reasons 
—three really—why he felt problems of psychic research 
might be incorporated into a movie series. First, it would 
enable him to translate an avocational study into terms of 
his daily life. Second, it would give him a chance to de- 
velop a new short subject series along his self-ordained 
lines of informing as well as entertaining the public. In 
the third place, and most important of all from the stand- 
point of cementing the deal, he was convinced that such 
films would prove commercially successful. Round table 
discussions with fellow workers at the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios, who pointed out the supposed perils of tight- 
roping into the domain of metaphysics, failed to curb his 
energy. He said he was going to try one or two pictures, 
and see what happened. 

After making a picture dealing with the life of Nostra- 
damus, which was more of an orthodox famous person’s 
case-history than an opening-up of the opaque byways of 
psychics, Mr. Wilson made his first film in the series titled 
“What Do You Think?” It narrated the case, based on a 
personal episode with which the producer was familiar, of 
a young actor in California who was saved from death in 
a motor crash in a very strange manner. Mr. Wilson, with 
cautious impartiality, left it up to his movie audiences to 
determine whether the explanation lay in a lucky hunch, 
telepathy, or coincidental imagination. In theatres where a | 
card-index check-up was kept of patrons’ reactions, the 
largest number of those with definite opinions felt that 
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some extra-sensory factor was involved, although a great 
many said frankly they had no idea what the explanation 
could be. These results would serve to indicate that Holly- 
wood wasn’t being utterly and startlingly iconoclastic in 
making a psychic film, and that the national barrage of 
press, radio and fictional psychic material of recent years 
has made more than a slight dent. 


After “What Do You Think” No. 1, which, happily, 
made back its cost and showed a profit, Mr. Wilson was 
encouraged to produce other releases under the same title. 
He sought so far as possible to gather material that had 
some first-hand basis of fact. On the screen, however, 
every incident was presented as sheer fiction, usually in 
the guise of a “drawing room story” that had been told to 
the producer. Narration in every case was contributed by 
Mr. Wilson, whose voice is particularly well suited for the 
task of incorporating dramatic and emotional values into a 
script. 


Although Mr. Wilson’s own paranormal experiences and 
study of psychic literature have brought him a conviction 
of personal survival and communication after death, he 
has zealously kept any individual interpretation of his 
screen episodes from his narrative text. The problem 
there, he feels, is to present the greatest amount of men- 
tally stimulating entertainment in the most unbiased 
fashion. 


In a recent letter to the writer, Mr. Wilson explained 
that he had rigidly avoided presenting any dramatization 
of contemporary persons with marked psychic prowess be- 
cause of a fear of public misinterpretation of motive, and 
consequent injury to the series as a whole. 


“Nostradamus,” he wrote, “was romantically out of the 
past to a degree of fairy story, and was for just this reason 
acceptable to all kinds of people who might resent presenta- 
tion of some living person with implication of supernormal 
abilities. We have been concentrating heavily on another 
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Nostradamus short, and have found some predictions about 
the present war which are startling—almost shocking—in 
the light of current events. 


“When we tell an apparently fictitious story, like ‘A Door 
Will Open’ (one of the “What Do You Think’ releases), 
the basis of which actually occurred and which has been 
dramatized out of actuality for the screen, I feel that we 
have a controversial subject which appears sufficiently fac- 
tual not to annoy those practical persons who don’t believe 
in anything psychic.” 


Favorable public response to the “What Do You Think?” 
series has grown with releases of later productions, and has 
been greater in volume than the producer had hoped. Of 
course, there has been negative criticism too, directed chief- 
ly against Wilson’s alleged injection of religion or mysti- 
cism into the realm of popular entertainment. The “fan 
mail” has exceeded that attracted by any other short sub- 
ject series, with hundreds of letters relating psychic expe- 
riences. Mr. Wilson, however, has made it a hard-and-fast 
rule to use only material on the screen possessing some as- 
pect of personal knowledge or investigation. 


The film producer’s keen interest in psychic adventure 
matches the varied and rapidly paced adventures of his own 
career. He is said to have traveled more extensively than 
any except a handful of men in the motion picture business ; 
the total distance was recently estimated at more than 500,- 
000 miles. He has been actor, writer, salesman and pro- 
ducer, throwing into each one of these activities the pro- 
digious energy and drive which enable him to weather his 
present back-breaking Hollywood schedule. 


During his writing career, Mr. Wilson has received 
screen credit on more than seventy features, ranging from 
“Ben-Hur” to “Mutiny on the Bounty.” His fastest writing 
job was turned out in sixty-eight consecutive hours when 
he whipped out a full-length shooting script to meet a studio 
emergency. From the time of his initial interest in the 
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short subject field years ago, he has been a trail-blazer in 
this often overlooked branch of the movies. His short fea- 
ture, “Hollywood Extra”, has been pointed to as one of 
the few genuine classics, in the best O. Henry tradition, 
ever turned out in the screen capital. He made one series 
of one-reel pictures called “Historical Mysteries”, dealing 
with such enigmas as whether John Wilkes Booth was 
killed by the pursuing posse or whether Marie Antoinette’s 
son escaped death and was brought up in the United States. 


During the past three years Mr. Wilson has been the 
“key man”, a never-resting clearing-house for production 
and story ideas of two of Hollywood’s outstanding series 
pictures, the Hardy family narratives and the Dr. Kildare 
stories. Indefatigably he follows through on the million- 
and-one details involved in compilation of each of these 
stories, creating story episodes, picking actors, editing, 
writing, watching production on the set, but modestly keep- 
ing in the background in matters relating to publicity. 
Despite the extensive demands on his time, he has of his 
own initiative developed and produced the “What Do You 
Think?” short series, which became in perspective a sort 
of labor of love. He intends to keep up this series and to 
explore new phases of screen treatment of psychological 
subjects. The word “taboo” is one that he never accepted 
in his vocabulary. 


Test Machines for ESP Research 


BY ERNEST TAVES 
Columbia University 


In most laboratory situations in research in extra-sensory 
perception there exist two components of prime importance. 
The first of these is the subject (percipient), or person who 
is being experimented upon; the second is the material which 
is being used in testing the subject. It is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss this material and the various methods by 
which such material may satisfactorily be prepared, with 
particular emphasis upon mechanical preparation. 

The requirements for ESP test material are principally 
(1) that the material be unknown to the percipient, and (2) 
that the selection of material is such that the choice of any 
particular object (playing-card, die, drawing, symbol, etc.) 
for any particular experiment be random. The first of these 
requirements is satisfactorily met if the experimenter makes 
the conditions of the laboratory situation sufficiently rigid, 
but the second requirement is somewhat more difficult of 
achievement. 

Many kinds of test material have been used in ESP re- 
search. In the well-known work of Rhine* in the Duke 
University Parapsychology laboratory, cards were used in 
most of the work. The deck consisted of five each of five 
symbols—star, wavy lines, circle, square and cross. This 
deck has since become known as the “standard” ESP deck. 

One objection to the use of such material as the ESP 
deck of cards is that, after the cards are shuffled and cut, 
they may not afford a properly random distribution. The 
necessity of proper randomization of test material should 
be at once evident to the reader, and will not be considered 


at length here. A brief example may suffice to illustrate the 
situation. 


Suppose a percipient is making guesses as to which card 


*J. B. Rhine, Extra-sensory perception, Boston, B.S.P.R., 1934. 
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is to be cut in a deck of cards after a number of dovetail 
shuffles. Suppose further that one card is, for some reason, 
smoother than the others, so that it slides back and forth 
in a manner different from the other cards. The effect of 
this differential friction may be to cause this card to be cut 
more frequently than the others. The percipient may be- 
come aware of this tendency, either consciously or on a 
subconscious level, and may make use of this information, 
producing a spuriously positive result. 


If, on the other hand, the shuffling and cutting of the 
cards was a random procedure, each card in the deck would 
be as likely to be cut as each other card, and there would be 
no normal way of predicting, beyond the limits of chance 
expectation, which card would be cut next. In this case, all 
other conditions of the experiment being satisfactorily rigid, 
any obtained deviation from chance expectation would be 
attributable to paranormal perception on the part of the 
percipient, and would be subject to the proper statistical 
analysis. 

It must not, however, be assumed that the use of cards is 
not at times desirable, even essential. Many empirical con- 
trols of shuffling have been performed by various experi- 
menters in the field with satisfactory results, i.e., results 
which indicate that the shuffling was adequate to produce 
a random distribution of cards in the deck. 

Another and perhaps more important objection to the 
use of cards as test material is that the recording of the 
order of cards in the deck must be performed by hand, 
whereas an automatic method of recording would be of 
much value, both from the standpoint of speed and accu- 
racy. It is desirable, that is, that the order of cards in the 
deck be recorded without the operation of a direct human 
agency. This would eliminate any errors due to such human 
failings as wishful thinking. It has been shown by Ken- 
nedy* that motivated ESP recorders may make enough 
unnoticed errors to produce significant deviations from 


* J. L. Kennedy, The recording error criticism of extra-chance scores, 
Jour. Parapsychol., 1939, 226-245. 
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chance expectation. Kennedy has also shown that unmoti- 
vated recorders also make errors, predominantly in the 
direction of increasing the hit score. 


While it is admitted that such errors are regrettable, it 
has been suggested by Murphy* that the recording error 
criticism is likely to be less valid than appears at first sight. 
The net error discovered by Kennedy, for example, is very 
small with respect to the net positive deviations reported 
by Riess, Martin and Rhine. 

The above discussion does not bear directly upon the 
problem of this paper, but is presented to give to the reader 
an idea of the importance of automatic recording, with 
respect to which more will be said later. 


It is essential, then, that the test material used in ESP 
research be prepared in such a manner that random selec- 
tions are made. Researchers in parapsychology are well 
aware of this fact, and considerable literature is being writ- 
ten on the subject. Rhinef particularly has written a con- 
cise summary of the general requirements for an adequate 
ESP test machine, to which the interested reader is referred. 


As Rhine says, the general requirements for such a 
machine demand that the device be extraordinarily stable, 
of simple design, not subject to tampering, and capable of 
rapid operation. More specifically, the machine should make 
mechanical selections, at random, of test material, and 


should provide ready means of recording results as the ex- 
periment proceeds. 


Since most of the parapsychological research in American 
university laboratories has been done using the standard 
ESP cards as materials, most of the suggestions for a new 
machine embody a mechanical selection system which will 
select one of five compartments in which are placed the five 
ESP symbols previously mentioned. The percipient, through 
some mechanism or another, is required to indicate which 
compartment he thinks has been selected by the machine. 


* The ESP symposium at the A.P.A., Jour. Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 262-266. 


+J. B. Rhine, Requirements and suggestions for an ESP test machine, 
Jour. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 3-10. 
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The machine may make the selection of the compartment 
in a number of different ways; it may illuminate the inte- 
rior of a compartment, for example, or it may expose a 
card within the compartment. 


What is needed in the parapsychological laboratory, then, 
is a device which produces a random selection of material, 
prepared in the absence of any direct human agency. One 
such machine has recently been constructed by the writer* 
and has been installed in the offices of the A.S.P.R. 


The machine consists essentially of a large tray divided 
into 150 different small compartments, so that there are six 
rows of twenty-five. The entire tray is covered with a glass 
lid. Each compartment can contain a disc numbered in one 
way on one side, in another way on the other side, or any 
regular solid polygon, such as a die. The tray is electrically 
rotated on its longitudinal axis, causing the objects, each 
in an individual compartment, to bounce about. When the 
tray is brought to rest in a horizontal position, with the. 
glass lid on top, the various objects in the tray are dis- 
played, and it is the task of the percipient, of course, to 
“guess” the arrangement of the objects. 


The operation of this machine is entirely by remote con- 
trol, so that the machine, when in use in an experiment, is 
completely isolated from the percipients. The arrangement 
of objects is photographed after the tray has been brought 
to a stop, furnishing a check on the hand record made at 
the completion of an experiment. Using this machine, the 
usual procedure has been as follows: 


The door of the room in which the machine is placed is 
closed, as well as the door of the room in which are the 
percipients and the experimenter. The tray is rotated by 
remote control, and brought to a stop in a horizontal posi- 
tion, whereupon the percipients make their guesses as to 
the arrangement of the objects in the tray. The percipients 
make their records in duplicate. 


*E. Taves, A machine for research in extra-sensory perception, Jour. 


Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 11-17. 
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When the percipients have finished, the originals of their 
calls are gathered by the experimenter, who then photo- 
graphs the objects in the tray. For purposes of an imme- 
diate check-up, which is generally desirable, the experi- 
menter makes a record of the objects in the tray, which he 
reads to the percipients, while they note their successes and 
failures on their duplicate record sheets. This first scoring 
is not, of course, official. The official scoring comes later, 


after the experimenter’s hand record has been verified by 
the photograph. 


One of the advantages of this particular type of ESP 
machine is that it makes it possible to use varying “odds,” 
or chances of guessing correctly. If round discs are used, 
they may, for example, have a circle on one side and a cross 
on the other, so that when the disc is lying flat on the bot- 
tom. of the tray either the circle or cross is facing up. The 
percipient, then, is confronted with a situation in which the 
chances of a correct guess exactly equal the chances of a 
wrong guess—a “fifty-fifty” situation. 


If dice are used, however, any of the six sides of the 
die may be up, and here the chances of success are five to 
one. By chance alone, that is, the percipient may expect to 
get one guess correct in every six attempts. There is some 
evidence that the different attitudes engendered by the differ- 


ent chance expectations are variables of importance in ESP 
research. 


It is apparent, for example, that the subject’s feeling 
about guessing correctly is considerably different when the 
odds are even from when the odds are quite long. 


With this machine, as with all ESP machines, it is of 
course necessary that empirical controls indicate that the 
selections made by the machine afford no basis for the 
prediction of future selections by the same machine—in 
other words, that the machine reveal no bias. Were this the 
case, the machine could not be used for ESP research. 


There are two obvious methods of making this type of 
control with the machine just described. First, succeeding. 
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targets (arrangements of objects in the tray, at which the 
percipients aim) could be checked against each other, each 
target against the next one. The number of correspondences 
thus obtained should fall within chance expectation. If the 
machine did not bounce the objects about sufficiently, for 
example, the arrangement might be much the same all the 
time, never changing much, in this case the check of suc- 
ceeding targets would result in a larger number of corre- 
spondences than expected, and the machine would have to 
be discarded. 

Another check would be to observe a number of indi- 
vidual compartments, to determine whether the selections 
within each compartment are unbiased, and are distributed 
according to the laws of chance probability. 

Both of these checks have, in fact, been performed with 
the present machine, and these preliminary data indicate 
that dice and chips are sufficiently “shuffled” by the ma- 
chine to be acceptable for research in ESP. The dice and 


discs, in other words, behave in a manner not normally 
predictable. 


Another advantage of automatic machine preparation, 
such as is afforded with the machine just described, is that 
it makes it possible to study pure clairvoyance, with no 
question of telepathy entering into the situation. If the 
machine is placed in a locked room and controlled entirely 
from a distance, no one normally knows what the target 
arrangement is. If significant deviations from chance ex- 
pectation are thus obtained, they may be attributed to 
clairvoyance. 

The above described machine is, of course, readily adap- 
table to experiments in the field of precognition as well. 
The percipients simply record their guesses as to the ar- 
rangement of objects in the tray before the tray is rotated. 

An ESP machine of considerable complexity has been 
constructed by Tyrrell.* This machine is a mechanical 


*G. N. M. Tyrrell, The Tyrrell apparatus for testing extra-sensory per- 
ception, Jour. Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 107-118. 
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device which presents to the percipient a series of choices, 
in a random order, the probability for correctness of each 
choice being one in five. With the Tyrrell apparatus, the 
percipient’s task is to determine which of five boxes before 
him contains a light, an electric lamp being lit in one of the 
boxes, and not in the others. 


One advantage of this machine is that the result of _ 
experiment is automatically and permanently recorded, an 
advantage of considerable importance. The Tyrrell ma- 
chine also allows the use of a motor response on the part of 
the percipient. Using this apparatus, the percipient indicates 
his choice by depressing one of five keys before him. The 
percipient’s choices are automatically recorded, as well as 
the actual selection made by the machine; there is also a 
separate counter for the successes obtained. 


Further, the experimenter may change from one condi- 
tion to another without the percipient’s knowledge of any 
change. The experimenter may change from a condition 
known to the subject, clairvoyance, for example, to a con- 
dition unknown to the subject, such as precognition. 


Recently Manley*, a physicist, has come forward with an 
interesting and promising suggestion. The essential require- 
ment, he notes, is that the distribution of choices be a ran- 
dom one, essentially infinite in extent. As a source of such 
a random distribution, Manley proposes atomic disintegra- 
tion, or cosmic ray phenomena. “It is indeed surprising 
that no one has used in statistical investigations what. is 
undoubtedly the best available source of a random distribu- 
tion, the processes of disintegration of atomic nuclei or the 
occurrence of cosmic rays. That these processes are purely 
statistical has been amply demonstrated by experiment.” 

Manley’s suggestion is for the construction of apparatus, 
consisting essentially of a Geiger-Mueller tube, a few micro- 
grams of radium, and an amplifying circuit. The random 
impulses resulting from the disintegration of the radium 


*jJ. H. Manley, A method for ESP testing, Jour. Parapsychol., 1939, 3, 


159-162. 
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nuclei could then be used to make selections, as of lighting 
one box of five, or one of two, or, theoretically, one of a 
hundred or more. 


Also described by Manley is a recording system which 
provides a continuous self-check on the proper functioning 
of the apparatus, as well as a record of experimentation. 

It will be noted that in the various machines described 
above, recording of stimulus selection is completely auto- 
matic. This is a fact of considerable importance, since, as 
we have mentioned, many of the current criticisms of ESP 
research are based upon the recording error.* 

Thus it is apparent that various kinds of machines may 
prove to be of considerable use in the parapsychology lab- 
oratory. But there are, as Tyrrell indicates, a number of 
objections which will probably apply to all kinds of ma- 
chines designed to produce random selections. 


First, it is obvious that machines, particularly of the 
complexity of the Tyrrell apparatus, are more expensive 
than decks of cards. Also, the machine, though it may not 
be particularly large, cannot be portable in the way in which 
a deck of cards is portable. Lastly, there is always the 
danger of mechanical imperfection—some part of the mech- 
anism may go wrong, although this possibility is quite well 
taken care of by the automatic self-check devices and the 
empirical controls. 


It seems apparent to the writer that the advantages of 
machine preparation of stimulus material for research in 
extra-sensory perception vastly outweigh the disadvantages, 
and that certain of the criticisms presently directed at para- 
psychological research will be avoided when mechanically 
prepared material comes into wide use. 


*In this connection the reader is referred to J. L. Kennedy, a critical 
review of “Discrimination shown between experimenters by subjects,” by J. D. 
MacFarland, Jour. Parapsychol., 1939, 213-225. 


Book Reviews 


THE NEW IMMORTALITY, by J. W. Dunne. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. $2.00. 


J. W. Dunne, the author of The New Immortality, is not a pro- 
fessional philosopher. He is, rather, an engineer and aeronaut. Yet 
he has developed and brought to maturity, and propagated with con- 
siderable success, a new and vital philosophy—that of Serialism— 
a philosophy of such originality and genuine daring as to be indeed 
revolutionary. The philosophy of Serialism has to do with Time, 
principally, and such is Mr. Dunne’s exposition of the subject that 


J. B. Priestly calls him “the boldest, most original and most per- 
suasive of Time theorists.” 


Readers who have read and puzzled over, and probably not quite 
understood, Mr. Dunne’s two previous publications (An Experiment 
with Time and The Serial Universe) should be glad to witness the 
publication of this latest book, since here is the exceedingly complex 
theory of Serialism made as lucid as such an abstruse subject matter 
could possibly be. Not that the present book is an easy book to read, 


for it is not; but the exposition is as popular as such writing can be 
made. 


Those who have read Mr. Dunne’s first two volumes will remem- 
ber that the philosophy of Serialism affords, in the opinion of the 
author, the first scientific demonstration of the immortality of the 
human soul. Now this is a large order indeed, and yet the magnifi- 
cent dialectic which forms the matrix of the present book compels 
the reader to go along with the author all the way—or to find flaws 
in the author’s reasoning, which he will find difficult to do. As 
Priestly indicates in the preface to The New Immortality, a number 
of professional philosophers have disposed of Dunne’s theory with 
considerable elaboration; the fact is, however, that “Dunne’s theory 


remains in the mind, still alive and kicking, when all these refutations 
of it are forgotten.” 


What, then, is the actual theory of Serialism? This is by no means 
a question to be answered within the scope of a book review; in 
addition, the reviewer is not quite certain that he grasps the theory 
in its entirety. Yet, perhaps enough can be outlined to at least incite 


others to read the book—more than which a mere reviewer could 
scarcely hope for. 


Mr. Dunne does not spare the reader’s sensibilities; on beginning 
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the book, the reader is presented with some fairly strong matter for 
thought. The first statement is that we (all of us, including even 
the professional philosophers) mistake “time” for something which 
is not really time at all. In making this mistake, we conclude that 
everything in the universe is transient and rushing to destruction. 
In real time, however, in Mr. Dunne’s time, the exact contrary is 
the case, which is to say that anything which has ever existed remains 
in existence forever. 


Thus man, and everything else which has come into existence, 
is immortal, but it is, as the title of the book indicates, a new kind 
of immortality, quite unlike anything the reader has thought of 
before. It is so different, for example, and is of such implications 
that, in the words of the author, “it is sufficient to convert into so 
much waste paper the greater part of the world’s more serious books 

. it is sufficient to reduce to complete nonsense every discussion 
which has ever taken place concerning the question of survival.” 
If, after this, the reader wishes to continue, the remainder of the 
book lies before him. 


Mr. Dunne’s theory of Serialism had its beginning when he 
noticed, a good many years ago, that certain of his dreams had the 
peculiar attribute of applying to the future. He had many dreams, 
as most of us do, of events which had happened in the past, but 
occasionally he would have a dream which was entirely “normal” 
except that it referred to an event which had not yet happened! 
He dreamed once, for example, of a terrible volcano eruption, en- 
tailing much loss of life. The papers a few days later carried stories 
of a major volcano disaster in Martinique, one of the most terrible 
disasters in the annals of the world. Such dreams (he has had 
quite a number) first gave Dunne the idea that what we generally 
refer to as “time” probably does not adequately describe the true 
situation at all. This was brought forth in the first book, An Ex- 
periment with Time, the basic idea of which, I believe, is that “real 
time” is composed of a vast Now, and what we consider to be past 
and future are simply small artificial segments of the larger 
panorama. 


To understand Dunne’s theory, one must first understand the 
idea of the regress to infinity, a familiar mathematical concept. 
Suppose an artist is painting a picture of a field in which he stands, 
and wants to be certain that his reproduction of the scene is perfect 
in the sense that it includes everything in it. When he finishes 
painting, he notes that his picture is not complete—something is 
missing, for he has left himself out. Thereupon he paints himself 
and his canvass into the picture. Then, to make the representation 
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correct, he must paint himself and another picture into the smaller 
canvass, and so it goes, a regress to infinity, for the representation 
can never be complete—except at infinity. This regress to infinity 
is like the Chinese boxes—each box is in a larger box which is in 


a larger box, and so on. And the entire family of boxes forms 
a series. 


In Dunne’s theory of Serialism, then, “every Time-travelling field 
of presentation is contained within a field one dimension larger, 
travelling in another dimension of Time, the larger field covering 
events which are ‘past’ and ‘future,’ as well as ‘present,’ to the 
smaller field.” This is Dunne’s first law, and leads directly to the 
second, wherein is indicated the nature of the new immortality: 


“The serialism of the fields of presentation involves the existence 
of a serial observer. In this respect every time-travelling field is the 
field apparent to a similarly travelling and similarly dimensioned 
conscious observer. Observation by any such observer is observation 
by all the conscious observers pertaining to the dimensionally larger 
fields, and is, ultimately, observation by a conscious observer at 
infinity.” 

Once the content of these two laws is grasped, the reader is well 
on the way to coming to terms with the theory of Serialism. It all 
sounds rather complicated, and indeed such it is, but in his new 
book Dunne proceeds by easy stages, employing simple physics, 
mathematics, and even psychology to bolster the theory of Serialism. 
The theory seems to boil down eventually to an infinite number of 
time dimensions, through which infinite observers iive—and observe. 
Just now you are observer 1 in time 1. When you “die” you will 
be observer 2 in time 2, and so on to infinity. And occasionally you 
have a glimpse of time 2, while still existing in time 1. This is 
during dreams,—at least during some dreams. We do not, in other 
words, have to wait until “death” to have a look at the next dimen- 
sion in the series. And the vistas of time 2 and all the times to 
follow are so vast and full of promise as to approach the incom- 
prehensible, for here all sensory phenomena, to use the words of 
the author, blend together in a perfect symphony. 


Most readers, in the opinion of this reviewer, will, upon finishing 
the book, conclude one of two things: either that Dunne is com- 
pletely irrational, irresponsible, and possibly a bit “touched,” and 
certainly not to be taken seriously, or that he is the one man in the 
history of the world who has achieved a really good grasp of the 
age-old problems of time and space, life and death. The present 
reviewer reserves judgment on this point, but warns the reader that 
Mr. Dunne’s powers of persuasion are of no small magnitude. 
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EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION AFTER SIXTY YEARS, 
by J. G. Pratt, J. B. Rhine, Burke M. Smith, Charles E. Stuart 
and Joseph A. Greenwood. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1940. $2.75. 


This latest publication from the parapsychology laboratory at Duke 
University is intended, as the authors state in the preface, to afford 
a complete review of recent research in extra-sensory perception, 
in the light of all the criticism it has drawn. So it is natural that 
the first section of the book deals with the question of the actual 
occurrence of ESP. The origin and formulation of the problems 
of ESP are considered rather thoroughly, and then a complete sur- 
vey of the results of ESP tests is offered. This survey is of con- 
siderable value, for here for the first time are brought together 
most of the significant experiments in this particular field. 


Along with the results of ESP research are presented the counter- 
hypotheses—hypotheses which have been proposed by critics of ESP 
research to account for the results without the introduction of any 
paranormal phenomena. These hypotheses are presented one by 
one, and consist of such propositions as the following: “The data 
must have been tampered with,” “the results are explainable by the 
subject’s use of cues... ,” and “the results are due to loose condi- 
tions and poor observation by the experimenter.” The line-up of 
counter-hypotheses is impressive, there are thirty-five of them, and 
they are considered one by one and matched against such evidence 
as is available in published reports of ESP research. 


The most effective treatment of these counter-hypotheses, however, 
is in the chapter in which they are considered jointly—in which the 
entire weight of the thirty-five hypotheses is levelled against the 
results of six major experiments (Pratt and Woodruff, Warner, 
Pearce-Pratt, Rhine and Ownbey, Riess, and Murphy and Taves). 
In this section the relevant counter-hypotheses are presented along 
with comments indicating the validity or lack of validity of each 
application of the hypothesis. The end-result is that the six inde- 
pendent research series meet all the counter-hypotheses and remain 
inexplicable except by the ESP hypothesis. 


The next section of the book includes a survey of the published 
criticism of ESP research, and a chapter devoted to critical com- 
ments invited expressly for inclusion in this volume. All the criti- 
cisms, and there are many of them, are given due consideration ; but 
the authors indicate that, in their opinion, all of these criticisms have 
been met in the section dealing with counter-hypotheses, and that, 
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therefore, their previous conclusion is valid, 7.e., the conclusion that 
the results are inexplicable except by the ESP hypothesis. 


The chapter intended for critical comments expressly for publi- 
cation in this volume does not appear to have been a spectacular 
success, since of the seven leading critics to whom invitations to 
participate were sent, only three responded, the others begging off 
for reasons which are presented in their letters to the authors, which 
are included and make interesting reading. The authors do agree, 
however, that two issues worthy of attention were raised by the 
three responding critics. The first of these has to do with the ques- 
tion of “optional stopping”. That is, is it proper to stop an ESP 
experiment at any point in the research, at a point, for instance, 
where a positive deviation of significance is reached? Or must the 
stopping point be predetermined? The second issue has to do with 
the future of ESP research if methods are further perfected, the 
idea being that with the use of completely perfected methods, results 
will presumably disappear. As the authors state, the relevance of 
this issue may be determined only by evidence of imperfections in 
procedures in use at the present time—lacking this evidence, the 
issue can scarcely be of significance, however. 


The next section of the book has to do with the nature of ESP 
itself, considering such topics as the general relations of ESP to the 
individual subject, ESP as a psychological phenomenon, and test 
conditions that affect performance of subjects in ESP experiments. 
At the end of the chapter on test conditions is a valuable summary 
of the obtained results. Here we learn, for example, that it is estab- 
lished that individual tests are superior to group tests, that it is 
probable (indicated) that alcohol has a certain favorable effect upon 
ESP, and that sodium amytal has an unfavorable effect upon ESP, 
and that the relation between the subject and experimenter may be 


of considerable importance in determining the success of an ESP 
experiment. 


Finally, the authors consider the present situation of ESP research 
today. Unsolved problems are mentioned, as well as methods of 
experimentation which are on trial and under contemplation. A 
considerable discussion is devoted to purely statistical problems, of 
which there are more than the average reader probably realizes. 


On the whole, the authors appear to be more or less satisfied with 
the present status of ESP research, in spite of the tremendous 
criticism which has been directed against it. They indicate that they 
are not particularly concerned with the extent of belief or acceptance 
of the establishment of the ESP hypothesis, which is a proper atti- 
tude, and is to be desired in the laboratory. As they say, “as long 
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as a psychologist is willing to investigate . . . his belief should not 
be of importance.” 


The authors are, of course, strongly convinced as to the genuine- 
ness of the phenomena of ESP. They are reasonable, however, for 
they write, “The answer to the question, ‘Does ESP occur?’ there- 
fore may be put somewhat as follows: the evidence is ample so far 
as present knowledge of alternative hypotheses goes—which means 
so far as the present group of critics and so far as the ESP investi- 
gators themselves have been able to formulate alternative possibili- 
ties. Like every conclusion to a research and like every decision, 
however judiciously made, the question may always be re-opened 
for new evidence or new hypotheses.” 


In the appendices at the end of the book is a vast amount of ex- 
tremely usable material—statistical data, summaries of reported 
experiments, complete data from some experiments, and a consider- 
able glossary of terms. There is in addition to this a bibliography 
of well over three hundred items, which should be of value to the 
student in the field. On the whole, the book is a very useful addi- 
tion to the literature of an extremely controversial subject. 


